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differently. They were a group apart. What bear-
ing did their distinctiveness and separatism have on
their nationality? The first answer wa$? None. It
was the answer given by Jews and accepted by others.
The Jews said. We are different religiously, but
not nationally, from others. And when religious
and national considerations conflicted in relation to
conduct, there were appropriate adjustments. The
Liberalism of the nineteenth century favoured this
development. It combined a tolerance of religious
differences with national unity. That Jews and
Christians could, in theory and in law, be equal
citizens of the same countries was a rebuke to
religious intolerance and an expression of the belief in
personal freedom. In practice the equality was not,
and could not be, complete. The Jew had to pay a
price for his distinctiveness, and for membership in
a minority group. Socially it was discrimination
amounting often to rejection, economically and politic-
ally it was increased difficulty in the way of advance*
ment. The Jew found no avenue in the profession,,
business, or politics closed to him, but all were very
narrow and tapered almost to a point as they mounted.
The centuries-old prejudice against the Jews could
not be allayed by political Liberalism, though fully
embodied in democratic constitutions* Psychological